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whom the Nestorians of Oormiah acknowledged as 
PAtsstonaryp. their spiritual head during the papal predominancy 
— over the see of E:| Koosh, and whom they still respect; 
Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel to cvery | has his residence at Kochanes, near the town of Jul- 
creatire.”’ amerk, a point so remote in the Kurdish mountains; 
as to preclude dll hope of my being able to make my 
NESTORIANS OF PERSIA. way to him without more or leSs peril, in the present 
JOURNAL OF MR. PERKINS AFTER ARRIVING aT _ lawless state ofthe Kurds. Arid it is yet more haz- 
TABREEZ. , ardous to attempt a journey across the mountains on 
Concluded 729. the road to Mosul and El Koosh. The Lord, it seem- 
A h 7 po ;ed, had brouglit me to Oormiah, just in time to meet 
A Sabbath with the Bishop. | Mar Elias there and secure his confidence, before he 


We spent most of the day in conversation with the | might becbme prejudiced against we and my object 
bishop and his father. The topics of discourse were | through papal misrepresentations. 
of their own choosing, much the same as those on! In our conversation; the bishop objected to my 
which Messrs. Sotith and Dwight conversed with them calling him and his people Nestorians. I asked what 
such a3 their fasts, crosses, orders.of priesthood, etc. we should call them, and he answered, “Chaldeans.” 
They seemed in general very well satisfied with my |I inquired if the Catholic Nestorians are not called 
account of Christians in America ; though they could |Chaldeans. “They are,” he said, but added, “ Shall 
hardly perceive how we can obtain clerical ordination a few Catholic converts from among our people arro- 
without bishops. And Mar Yohanna humorously re- gate to themselves the name of our whole nation? 
marked, that it would perhaps be well for him to | And must we surrender up our name to them ?” “Nes- 
learn English of me, and then goto America and pre- | torius,” he continued, “ we respect, as one of our 
side over our clergy. In tlie course of the day I in- | bishops,” bat we are under no particular obligation 
quired respecting the late increase of the Catholics to be called by hisname.” Their objection to being 
among the Nestorians, which had been so loudly pro- called Nestorian probably artises from an apprehen- 
claimed for many months at Tabreez by Catholics sion that indignity may attach itselfto the name—the 
themselves. Both the bishop and priest indignantly Nestorians hating been early and generally stigmati- 
denied there having been any such increase. On zed by the other oriental sects as very flagrant here- 
the contrary, they said, the Catholics throughout their | tics. 
nation are fast losing ground; and added that Mar} The bishop frequently through the day expressed 
Elias, the patriarch,* resident at El Koosh, near Mo-|@ strong desire to learn English, and it occurred to 
sul, formerly a Catholic, had lately revolted from |me that he might be the man whom Providence de- 
Rome and returned to the Nestorian faith ; and that | signed should be my Syridc veacher ; though I had no’ 
great numbers of his people, who had also been Cath- | real expectation that he would be willing to leave his 
olics, were following him. They stated further, that | people. Being highly pleased, however, with his ami- 
the Nestorians of Oormiah now again recognized the | able disposition, aud appatently ardent desire to learn, 
patriarchate of El Koosh, to which they had been at-|I at length made the inquiry directly, whether he 
tached from time immemorial, until they revolted from woald return with me to Tabreez and become my 
it on account of its becoming Catholic, more particu- Syriac teacher, where he might also himself learn 
larly as their spiritual head ; and that Mar Elias, the English? He answered very promptly, in the affir- 
present patriarch of that see; was then ona visit to|mative. He proposed also that a younger brother, a 
the churches of Oormiah. I was much delighted, deacon in clerical orders, should g6 with him, and act 
alike at the fact that the increase of Catholics in these | as his servant, who would also be glad 10 learn Eng- 
regions exist onty in their own fabrications; as subse- lish. As to remunefation for teaching me Syriac, he 
quent inquiry has abundantly confirmed, and with the | remarked, ** 1 am nota secular man ; if 1 have food 
Plospect of being permitted to make the acquaintance | and clothes, I shall be satisfied,” 1 inquired whethi= 
of the spiritual head of the people, for whose benefit [ | er he would like to live in my house and board at my 
am laboring, thus early in my mission. Mar Shimon | table. He replied that he should be much pleased to’ 


— do that, but would consult my own convenience. f 
*For an account of this patriarchate, cee “ Research- | let the matter rest there until evening, and then in- 
$e in Arinenia,” vol. ii, p. 175. quired whether he would be ready to proceed with mé 
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the next morning as, we were not expecting to re- 
turn that way, but should proceed around the east | 
side of the lake, on our way home. He hesitated a 

little, and proposed to decide the point by lot. The | 
book of Danie! was brought, the finger of my servant 
was placed ‘at random on a figured card, the page of | 
the book thus indicated was consulted, and the result | 
gravely announced ; which was, that * he must not | 
be in haste, but patiently wait.” It was easy to per- | 
ceive that the result, in this instance, was acconmo- 
dated entirely to the pleasure of the experimentor. 
Nor was it doubtful that a pecuniary offer for his ser- | 
vices in teaching would be, to the bishop’s own mind, | 
a much more satisfactory test of tie expediency of his 
going with me, than any mystical decision, his detes- 
tation of the love of money notwithstanding. So l 
left with him our Armenian servant, with instructions 
what sum to offer, which was no sooner proposed than 
accepted, and the bishop declared himself ready to 
proceed with us the next morning. ‘Thus ihe previ- 
ous negative result was at once forgotten, and had a 
second trial been made, there would doubtless have 
been discovered an affirmative indication. 

In the absence of a church ia this village, religious 
worship is performed in the house of the bishop. We 
were present at evening prayers. ‘Their forms were 
simple ; crossings were frequent ; but we saw no im- 


| ple among whom my lot is cast. 


SINGAPORE. 


We have before us, says the Vermont Chrouicle, let. 
ters from Rev. Ira ‘Tracy, missionary at Singapote, to 
October 23, 1834. The following extracts not only give 
an account of his employments aud prospects, but show 
the importance of the station as a sort of missionary- 
commercial centre. 

Sept. 14. ‘The writer remarks that since his arrival 
he had been learniug to talk again, and was able with 
the assistance of his teacher who inte prets, to conveise 
in several dialects of the Chinese, the Malay, Portu- 
guese, &c. Hie procee:ls: 

** T have also been learuing the condition of the peo- 
They are many and 
strange, und speak probably 20 or 30 different langua- 
ges. They come from China, (several provinces,) the 
islands in this region, Cochin China, Siam, Burmab, 
British India, Arabia, Africa, several countries in Eu- 
|rope, and America. ‘They are Christians in name, and 
a few in character also, Mohammedaus and Pagans. 
Of Christiaus, there are Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
| Congregationalisis, Catholics, and Armenians. The 
great mass of the inhabitants are Chinese and Malays; 
the latte: bigoted Mohammedans, iguorant, few able wo 
read, degraded, filthy and wretched. 

** Among these is, and is to be, my home. I now 
live with a Chinese, aud eat with him iu Chinese style, 
with chop sticks. They are a worldly minded set of 
men, think little of anything but gaining money, and 
care little how that comes. ‘The future has worn a 





ages nor pictures. The whole service, however, was 
obviously heartless and void of devotion. 

20. We rose early, and found the bishop still resolv- 
ed to accompany us. We could hardly believe it, 
however the step on his part seemed so adventurous; 
besides, he appeared to be making no preparation. 
I directed my servant to suggest to him the desira- 
bleness of putting all the efiects in readiness, which 
he would wish to take with him, fora year’s residence 
at Tabreez. ‘“ I want nofhing but my blankets and 
three books,” he replied, ‘ and they are soon ready.” 
The result confirmed his reply ; for, thus equipped, 
he was mounted and ready to start, before the rest of 
= : 

The priest, his father, objected to his younger son 
going with me now. ‘“ Let the oldest try first,” he 
said, “‘and if he is prospered, the youngest may go 
afterwards.” The mother wept much and was un- 
willing that either son should go to Tabreez. There 
was a particular reason. When the Russians invaded 
Persia, in 1826, they sent a deputation from Tabreez 
to Oormiah, to importune the Nestorians to emigrate 
en masse, to Georgia. After considering the subject, 
the Nestorian clergy of that province, delegated Mar 
Yohanna to Tabreez, to communicate to the comman- 
der-in-chief of Georgia, a negative decision. The 
general was not satisfied without further trial; so he 
confined the bishop, and retained him sometime, ho- 
ping that the people might be induced to follow their 
spiritual leader. It was not unnatural, therefore, that 
the parents should feel a degree of solicitude, respect- 
ing the bishop, in prospect of his going, again to Ta- 
breez. Their simple overflowing of parental grief, 
very forcibly reminded me of Jacob of old, when be- 
reft of his children. 

I gave away a number of books to the priest and 
villagers. 





Never do any thing upon which, you dare not first 


cheerless aspect to them; when they looked beyond 
the grave all was darkness and gloom. I think this is 
one reason why they have thought so little on the sub- 
ject. ‘To lead them-to reflect seriously upon it, is ex- 
tremely difficult; probably more so than it would be to 
go into the worst place in America and excite the peo- 
ple to give serious attention to the concerns of their 
souls. But nothing is too hard for God, and in him is 
our hope. J cannot excite one feeling of care for the 
soul or seuse of sin; much less cau I lead them to re- 
peut and be converted. But God can; andas if to en- 
courage me and others, he has, at the very commence- 
ment of my labors here caused one Chinese to feel some 
anxiety on the subject. He had learned a little about 
Christianity some years ago; and had not worshiped 
idols for some time. Soon after ] came I gave him 
some books as | did many others. In about two week 
he came and asked me to instruct him more fully in 
these doctrines, and requested baptism. He has usual- 
ly been at my room every day since, and seems to be 
sincere, humble and earnest in his inquiries. He reads 
the Bible much, expresses his serrow for his idolatry, 
lying, aud other sins of his past life; and in all respects 
appears much as I should wish a heathen inquirer to 
appear. It is pleasant to have him come to knee! with 
us in our family worship morning ard evening ; if he 
cannot come he usually sends word before the hour ar- 
rives. He is a doctor, or rather surgeon, his business 
being to heal wounds and bruises. 

“I go out every day (specialities excepted,) to dis- 
tribute books, and converse with those to whom I give 
them. Sometimes among the Chinese on shore, some- 
times on board vessels in the harbor. 1 have distribu- 
ted nearly 1,000 since I came here. Some have gone 
to China, some to Siam, and that region, some to Su- 
matra, and others to Borneo. I have sent a Bible to 
the Sultan of the city of Borneo, which is the capital of 
av extensive country, and itself contains, according t0 
the account of the traders from there, about 100; 
inhabitants ; and alse to the Rajah of Shadung, a privce 
on the western coast of Borneo. A considerable num- 
ber of Tracts and a few ‘Testaments have gone to the 
same region. They are very gladly received by the 
people on board the trading vessels, a large proportion 





ask the blessing of God. 
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of whom can read the Malay language. You sev that|/ly 2000 tracts and books, several hundreds of which 


[have much to do, and work of uo small intportance. 


The Exngiish 


| want help, and hope to fave it svon. Z 
missionary whe had beea here, leit in April, and | 
am here alone. 

“The Lord has given me 


have gone to countries where thei: precious truths were 
never known; to converse with many héathen and give 
them some knowledge of the trae God and the love of 
| Christ: aud of what is probably of still more real im- 


success iu every work; portance, though of less imposing sound when told of, 


which | have attempted here in as great a degree as i) to make some litile progress in learning the language. 


expecied, at least, except that none. (but the doctor) | Ihave given aw 


ay tracts and books which have gone or 


eare for their souls, none seek in earuest to kuow what| will go to China, Siam, Borneo, Celebes, Lombok, Ba- 
they must do to be saved, noue feel themselves convic- | li, Java, Suwatra, &c., and prebably to more than one 


ted of sin and rum. ‘his is the work of the Holy Spir-| port in each of these countries. 


it. Pray that this gift may be granted to me and to the 


Take your map aad 
‘louk at this region, your geography and read its popu- 


heathen here; and ask others to join you in this peti- | lation, then think of the importance of the beginuing, 


tion.” 


strange Variety of people to be found at Singapore: 
“[ sit in a room facing a long straight street, which 


| even, of the introduction of the gospel among these na- 


Sept. 15. The fvilowing gives some notion of the} tions; and be animated to pray for your weak, faith- 


| less, evriug bruiher, that he may ve enabled to act wise- 
ly for Christ and for the salvation ef the.e nations. You 


rans parallel with the sea-beach at about a quarter of! tell of others remembering ie in their prayers; let them 


amile from it. Between the streei and the sea the 
space is eceupied by the stares, shops aud dw elliugss ol 
the Chinese and some other merchants and mechanics. 
Before me is a hill covered with shvabbery, with half 
adozen scattered trees. Between me and the hill are 
several houses made of poles, some large aad some 
small, and covered with a kind of palm leaves, which 
have become brown, so that they look muchas if cover- 
ed with old straw. The space not occupied by these 
is mostly covered with deep mad, and water in a few 
places. People are continually passing the street be- 
fore me, from early dawa till late at night. 

“I frequently see an aged man pass my door, with a 
white turban, a frock, and a long white cloth wound 
round his waist, and descended on the outer side of each 
leg, so as tu cover it down to the ancle, while the in- 
side is almost wholly exposed to the free access of the 
air. He is tall and slim, swarthy complexion, has a 
long white beard, and, ou the whole, combines as much 
of the grave and venerable with the ridiculous as can 
well be done. 

I souciimes see aa son of Ishmael, or to go back a 
step farther, of Abraham, 1. e. an Arabian, going by. 
His dress resembles that of the Javanese; but his person 
is much superior. Indeed he yields peraaps to no one 
who visits this or even any place, in dignity of person 
and deportment. 

“TLoften see children running by without a rag of 
clothing about them, and many others with only a small 
piece of cloth on the fore part of the body. Women 
sometimes go by my rocm clothed ouly with a sinel. 
piece of dirty brown cloth, which covers them from the 
arms downward, as far as its breadth permits, and car- 
ry achild astride the hip. ‘This seems to be done very 
conveniently, awkward as the position seems to us. 
Women, however, are generally better dressed, though 
not according to our sense of decency. IL have seen 
few who wore shoes of any kind, and none who had 
any better than wooden ones, which merely serve to 
keep the feet from the ground. 

“Another variety of dress is a union of the European 
and native, used by the Portuguese ; usually very filthy 
and disgusting. Another is the Armenian, which is like 
ours, save that the coat, &c. are exchanged for a fiock 
usually white, which descends a little below the middle, 
and a girdle. 

“Thave given you but a few of the many different 
dresses used here. I think the next dozen or two 
would be nearly as various and strange. But these are 
Sufficient to give you some idea of the strange assem- 
blage of people around me. Their food, occupations, 
habits, &e., are nearly as various as their dress.” 

Oct. 26. “I have vow been here three months. 1 
have all the advantages of civilized and at least nominal- 
ly Christian society, and of abundant opportunity for 
missionary labor. By the good Providence of om 


| . . . 
know how I am siiuated, and be excited to continue 


‘| aud increase ive tervor of their supplieations in my be- 
| half. 1 sometimes feci as if I were quite beyond the 

‘| atmosphere of piety and prayer. Itseems, when I talk 
with ihe Chinese, as if their hearts felt nothing of the 
iufiuences of ihe Lioly Spirit. It is not, therefore, I as- 
sure you, as 2 mater of course, or form, that I ask your 
prayers. {t is because I fee! most bitterly my own need 
1 of faith and lave and wisdom, and the heathen’s need 
of energy divine to rouse them from their indifference, 
and make them feel either their guilt or danger; or be 
moved by the love of a dying Saviour. 

“God iuas kindly proserved iay health, so that it is 
probably now as good as it was in America. He has 
raised ine up kind triends among strangers—friends who 
have done me more favors than I ever received before 
except from - He has done me good 
in ten thousand ways; do not fear that he will now (or 
after) forsake me. Only pray that I may not forsake 
him, and that my faith may correspond with his truth, 
and my gratitude with his goodness. 

** We have lately heard tbat there has been blood 
shed in China, as you will learn by public papers; and 
also that Afa, the faithful Chivese Evangelist, was be- 
ing sought for by the officers, and we fear has fallen in- 
to their hands, aud will suffer, perhaps die, for distribu- 
ting the word of God. He distributed 3,390 copies of 
parts of the Bible on the 2lst—24th August, among the 
literati in Canton. Three men employed in the good 
work with him had been seized and cruelly beaten. 

“ Brothers Lyman and Monson fell martyrs to the 
cause, and were devoured by their murderers, as you 
have doubtless read. Dr. Morrison too rests from his 
labors. Thus you see afflictions, dangers and losses 
come thick around us. But I trust God is designing 
good for China in these troublous times ; aud that free 
access may be obtained to her immense population ; 
aud that the zeal of Christians at home may be increas- 
ed when they hear that some have received the mar- 
tyr’s crown in the contest with the powers of darkness, 
for such the spirit of cruelty and caunibalism may just- 
ly he calied.”’ 

P.S. We learn from the Missionary Herald for 
April that Leang Afa, the Chinese convert, joined Mr. 
T. at Singapore on the 11th of November,—having 
heen obliged to leave Canton fur the reason mentioned 
above. 























You cannot repent too soon. There is no day like 
to-day. Yesterday is gone, to-morrow is God’s, not 
your own. And think how sad it will be to have 
your evidences to seek, when your cause is to be 
tried ; to have your oil to buy, when you should have 
it to burn! 

Repentance begins in the humiliation of the heart, 


and ends in the reformation of life. 





heavenly father, I have been enabled to distribute near- 
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Miscellaneous. 


AM 
FOR THE RELIEF 


ERICAN UNLON 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE COL— 
ORED RACE. 


Exposition of the object and plans of the * Ameri- 


can Union for the relief and inprovement of the 
Colored Race:” Addressed by the Executive 
Committee to the Public. 


The American Univn for the relief aud improve- 
ment of the Colored :ace, was formed on the 14th 
day of January 1835, by a Convention of more than 
one hundred gentlemen assembled in the city of Bos- 
ton, from ten different States. Lt was formed in con- 
sequence of extensive correspondance and conference 
among intelligent friends of the Colored Race, and 
in the devout hope of contributing something to that 
great design in which all truly Christian enterprises 
unite and center, the design of healing the miseries 
of a miserable world, and establishing everywhere 
and in every heart, the kingdom which is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy, and in which there is neither 
Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ, 
the common Saviour and Lord, the great restorer 
from moral corruption, the great deliverer from the 
oppression of malignant powers, and from the dark- 
ness and bitterness of human woe, is all, and in all. 

The distinct and single object to which the efforts 
of this Union are to be directed, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title which the Society assumed at its 
formation. We have associated ourselves to act * for 
the relief and improvement of the Colored Race.” 
Of that race, we find at the present time, within the 
boundaries of our own country, not fewer than 
2,509,000 souls. A greater part of these are desti- 
tute of inteilectual cultivation, of habits of voluntary 
industry, and of a knowledge of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Multitudes may also be set down as pagans, no 
more aflected by the genial and saving influences of 
the Christianity that fills the land, than were their 
fathers in the wildernesses of Africa. More than 
two millions of them, the law of the land refuses to 
recognize as having the rights~of human beings ; and 
not only so but holds them, with its strong arm, in a 
condition in which they are continually liable without 
remedy, to wrongs the most outrageous that tyranny 
can practice upon helplessness. Some three or four 
hundred thousand are recognized by the laws as hav- 
ing rights; and their condition, various under the 
legislation of different states and territories, and va- 
riously modified by the usages and sentiments of so- 
ciety in different places, is one which allows them at 
least some hope and means of self-improvement. 
Yet of this p-ivileged fragment, the civil and social 
privations, the intellectual and moral wants, and the 
physical sufferings, are notoriously such as demand 
the efficient sympathy of all who would honor God 
by seeking to promote the well-being of his creatures 
made in his image. 

The constitution of our Union does not confine our 
views or our efforts to the Colored Race in this coun- 
try. Here, indeed, our energies are to be employed 
first and most continually. Here are to be achieved 
if at all, our greatest and most desired successes. 
Yet we are not to forget that the colored people in 


| this country are part of a depressed and wretched, 
/though most interesting race, of men ; and that the 
‘moral, intellectual and political elevation of that race 
in any one quarter of the world, is likely to be ac- 
celerated by its elevation or retarded by its continued 
| depression in whatever other regions it inhabits. 

The full attainment of our object will include the 
abrogation of all those laws which lay oppressive bur- 
thens on the people of color, or which exclude them 
from a participation in those privileges which ought 
to be the equal inheritance of all the members of the 
society. It will include the conversion of this great 
mass of operatives, whose labor is now for the most 
part compulsory, and therefore far less profitable than 
it ought to be, into willing, intelligent, provident, and 
self-directing laborers, whose labor shall be at once 
cheaper to the capitalist, more productive of comforts 
to themselves, and more valuable to the Common- 
wealth. [t will involve the bringing of all the influ 
ences of civilization, of good government and of 
Christianity, into free and efiectual contact with that 
great portion of our population, which, now these in- 
fluences either do not affect at all, or, at the best, 
touch only inadequately and ata disadvantage. Our 
object is not merely that they shall be relieved from 
compulsory labor ; it is rather that they shall become 
industrious and efficient voluntary laborers. Our ob 
ject is not merely tat they shall be at liberty to 
learn, and shall have the opportunity of learning ; it 
is rather that they shall be actually taught, and shall 
become intelligent men, with all the sensibility and 
| worth, as well as with all the rights of manhood. 

In other words the successful prosecution of our 
object will involve the abolition of slavery. We 
| shall never accomplish * the relief and improvement 
lof the Colored Race,” to the full extent of our de- 
signs, while the men and women of that race are 
bought and sold in the shambles—never, while the 
|law refuses to recognize and protect their domestic 
relations—never, while the law places them at the 
mercy of masters whose power over them is bound- 
less, or if limited, limited only on the side of mercy 
and love. Therefore we seek the abolition of this 
islavery. We seek it, not indeed as the end of our 
| association, but as a means to our end, or rather a 
_the removal of an obstacle which cannot be surmout 
'ted. It is not our great end ; for if the legal forms 
jof slavery were to cease throughout the United 
| States this day, the demands for such efforts as our 
Union contemplates, would be more imperious and 
impressive than it is at this moment. Nor do we 
seek it as that without which we cannot begin to ope 
erate: much can be done for the relief and improve 
ment of the Colored Race in this country and else- 
where, while the measures necessary to effect the 
abolition of slavery are only in progress.—We seek 
it, as that which is essential to the full attainment of 
our object. We seek it, as that which must neces 
sarily go along with the relief and improvement of 
Colored Race, here and in all other countries. 

With this view, and because the slavery existing 
in this country is a thing respecting which voices 4 
of a legion are continually crying out ‘ Let it alone, 
the Convention which formed this Union made men- 
tion of slavery in the second article of its constitution 
By that article we are pledged as a society to use ovF 
exertions to convince all our countrymen * that slave- 
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ry, as it exists in these United States, is wrong, and ful and deadly as the evil is, it is less than the evils 
ought to be abandoned.” There are mutalists iu our which would infallibly be involved in any remedial 
country, who profess that Slavery as it exists in the jaction ; and that there/ore, while we lament its exist- 
United States is not wrong; that Christianity allows |ence, we must submit to itas toa decree of iron des- 
it, and sanctifies it. ‘I'here are political economists in | tiny. Ln opposition to such opinions, our constitution 
America, who maintain that Slavery is not wrong: |as a society binds us tv maintain, that slavery “ought 
that it isindispensable to the successful productiyn of |to be universally abandoned.’” We are aware of the 
wealth; that the labor of unintelligent, sluggish, | difficulties which must cucempass every legislative 
wasteful drudges, is more profitable to the employer |movement for the extinction of slavery. We have 
and to the community, than the labor of contriving, |no sympathy with those who speak as if the abolition 
self-tasked eaterprising, thrifty freemen. There are of a system on which, in many of our States, the 
jurists and statesmen in America, who maintain that whole fabric of society rests, the adjustment of all 
slavery is not wrong—men, who, with a boiling love the waring interest which ‘that system involves, the 
of constitutional liberty, and with a patriotic zeal for | conversion of a brutalized slave population into a 
the supremacy of written and strictly construed law, | population of industrious freemen, the protection of 
and with a chivalrous jealously of irresponsible pow- | the emancipated against the masters who have not for- 
er, argue that such slavery as oppresses more than gotten to despise and oppress, and the protection of 
two millions of our population, is essential to the | the masters against the outbreaking passions of freed 
majesty and dignity of national character, nay, essen- | men who have not learned that true freedom means 
tial to the permanence and to the very spirit of liber- | labor and subjection,—were as easy a piece of legis- 
ty. Against all these, we maintain, and expect to j lation as to change a man’s name from Richard to 
show, that slavery is wrong—wrong morally—wrong | Jolin. Yet, on the other hand, we have no patience, 
economically —wrong politically—wrong in every one | and desire to have none, with the folly which asserts 
of the aspects and relations. We expect to show | that slavery is to be borne with eternally, asan_in- 
this so clearly, that not only the intelligent, the disin- curable and necessary evil. For such wrongs, there 
terested, the candid, but even the prejudiced, the | can be and must be a remedy. We need not under- 
perverse, and the “ slow of heart shall be compelled | take to announce, at the outset, a system or scheme 
tosee it. This we say, not arrogantly presuming on | of legislative action for the abolition of slavery ; but 

the ability with which we expect to argue the ques- | we may say that whenever the people of the slave- 

tion, but simply relying on the truth, the demonstrable | holding states shall generally see the criminality, the 

tuth of our position, that slavery is wrong in every | impoverishing tendencies, and the «angers of that 

aspect and relation. We do not expect to carry our | system, their political wisdom, guided by the expe- 

point by the eloquence of our appeals to passion, by | rience of other countries and of other ages, will find 

arguments @ priori, o: by inferences from any meta- | out a method of relief. ‘* Where there is a a will 
physical theory of the origin of civil rights and so- | there is a way. 

cial duties. If the conviction which we aim to pro-| While pursuing thus the effort to enlighten public 

duce, cannot be produced by the patient induction | sentiment in regard to the many evils of slavery, we 

and the naked exhibition of facts, showing beyond | hope not to be betrayed into a hostility towards slave- 

the possibility of denial, what slavery is in law, and | holders, which shall eat out the spirit of philanthrépy 

in usage, what it is in its very influences, and what it | in which the effort has its origin ; we hope not to be- 








isin contrast with that state of society in which all 
are free,—then we must fail. 

There is another and more obstinate error in respect 
toslavery in this country, which we are pledged to 


come so inflamed with the zeal of propagandism, as 
to forget that this effort is only subordinate to our 
great end, the Relief and Improvemnt of the Color- 
ored Race. Our object is simply to do good and to 














resist. Thousands will admit that slavery is wrong, 
who yet—strange as the statement seems—do not ad- 


persuade others to good, to an unfortunate race of our 
fellow men,—to do them good wherever we can find 


mit that slavery as it exists in this country ought to/them, north or south, in this country, or in other 
be abandoned. In other words, admitting that slave- |lands,—to do them good now to the extent of our 
ry is evil, and only evil, they do not admit that the | present opportunities of benefitting them, in the full 
evil can be remedied. Show them that the system | expectation that the doing of it will ensure other and 
Violates, and seeks to eflace God’s image in the oa- | better opportunities, and will infallibly open the way 
ture of man; they acknowledged it. Show them | tor doing more and more, till the work of their relief 
that the employ ment of slave labor in the cultivation and imprdvement shall have been completed. 

of thesoil, or in any of the operations of productive} To the question, why we have formed ourselves 
industry, is a wretched and wasteful contrivance, at | intoa distinct and permanent association for the pros- 
War with all the improvements of progressive civili- | ecution of this object, we give a candid and explicit 
zation; they acknowledge that it iseven so. Show answer ; and we are the more particular todo this, 
that the subjection of one sixth of our people to ar- | because we are unwilling to leave any ground for mis- 
bitrary power, the government of brute force, is a | understanding or jealously in any quarter. 

Perilous anomaly in the legislation of a republic} 1. We do not overlook the efforts which have al- 
whose welfare is pre-eminently dependent on the un- ready been made in our country, for this object.— 
armed administration of universally veneraied law ; Far from us be the folly of imagining that we are un- 
they acknowledge the anomaly and the peril. But, dertaking a work entirely new; and the arrogance 
with all these admissions, they maintain that, as slave- | of representing that, till our partieular effort was set 
ty here is an established system it ought not to be lon foot, the claims of our colored brethren were un- 
meddled with ; thatthe difficulties in the way of its| heard, and cheir sufferings unnoticed. For the last 
adolition or mitigation are ,insuperable ; that, dread- 


fifty years, the patriotism, the benevolence, the justice 
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of the wants and wrongs of this portion of our popu- 
lation. In all the States from Massachusetts to Dela- 
ware, slavery has been, withia that period, either to- 
tally or virtually abolished. In all the States, from 





the free people of color. Our enterprise, surely, is 
not hostile to the object vroposed by that Society, 
|The relief and improvement of the Colored Race 
cannot be put in opposition to the abolition of Slavery, 


Maine at least as far south as Georgia, Christians of They, indeed, of the Anti-Slavery Society, regard 


various denominations have exerted themselves, cith- 
er separately or in combination, tosupply this distinct 
class with appropriate means of religious and moral 
instruction, 
there is a_strong feeling of opposition to slavery, 
which they regard as a blot on the character and a 
blight on the posperity of our great republic—a feel- 
ing which, more than once has broken out with an in- 
tense excitemeni, shaking not the capitol only, but the 
nation. Again and again have schools been attempt- 
ed, with various success, for the purpose of affording 
a higher education to individuals whose talents and 
disposition seemed to give special promise ef useful- 
ness among their brethren. And though of late that 
feeling has been perhaps less efficacious, in conse- 
quence of contentions among the friends of the color- 
ed man, it is not unreasonable to hope that even these 
contentions may ere long result in a more vigorous, 
more rational, more united, and therefore more pow- 
erful public sentiment than has ever yet spoken out in 


this land for the slave and for the freeman of the | 


slaves’ unhappy lineage. We commence this eifort, 
then, without overlooking the efforts which have been 
already made in the same cause, and without dispara- 
ging either the success of those efforts, or the hopes 
which that success may reasonably inspire. 

2. Nor is our Union formed with the design of op- 
position to any efforts previously o:ganized.—Two 
Societies calling themselves American, and professed- 
ly seeking in different ways the elevation of the col- 
ored man, are already inthe field. ‘To neither of 
these do we place ourselves in opposition. So far as 
out views of justice and benevolence and wisdom 
will allow, we shall be ready to co-operate with eith- 
er, or with both, for the attainment of objects com- 
mon to them and to us. 

The American Colonization Society, with its Aux- 
iliaries, is planting colonies of colored Americans in 
Africa. In this undertaking, if benevolently and 
wisely managed, we see nothing hostile to tie relief 
and elevation of the Colored Race in this couniry ; 
but on the contrary, much if we mistake not, which 
tends to elevate their social and moral standing. 
Against all those unequal laws and usages, in every 
part of the nation, which tends to depress the man of 
color, to make even his freedom no better than an 
empty name, and ultimately to expel him from the 
country in which he and his fathers have too dearly 
purchased a right of residence, we aye ready to protest 
on every fitoccasion. But we see no reason to pro- 
test against the enterprise of providing for such col- 
ored men as may desire it, an escape from the op- 
pressions and unprepitious influences, which here en- 
compass them, or even against their being invited to 
improve the opportunity of securing a new home for 
themselves and their children. Nor, on the other 
hand, do we conccive that, by any benevolent and 
reasonable mind, our undeiiaking can be regarded as 
hostile or rival to that. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society is seeking, 
as its end, the abolition of Slavery, and, as a means 


In the Middle and Northern States, | 


our end as in order to theirs; and we regard their 
end asin order to ours. But between their views 
and ours, there is no essential repugnance ; the effect. 
ual abolition of Slavery, and the thorough improve. 
ment of the Colored Race, are, at the first glance, 
| perceived to be not only inseparable, but mntuai inde- 
pendent. We may pursue our end in our way, and 
they may pursue their end in their way, without any 
necessary collision. On their scheme of operations 
and the agencies which they employ, it is not for us, 
as a Society, to pronounce an opinion. We only 
say heve, that we desiga neither to oppose them, nor 
torival them; and that, so far as they can sue- 
ceed either in elevating the free people of color, or 
in promoting an intelligent and intense disapproba- 
tion of Slavery and of all who uphold it, we shall re- 
joice in their success as in our own. 

| 3. It has seemed to usa sufficient reason for the 
/movement we are attempting, that there is, on the 
part of American Christians and philanthropists, a 
|great amount of kind feeling towards the Colored 
| Race, which has not yet been sufficiently brought into 
action. ‘Thousands among the best men in the land, 
—whether wisely or not, we attempt not to decide— 
stand aloof from ihe operations of both the Societies 
to which we have referred, chiefly, not to say svlely 
because the contentions in which these operations 
ave unhappily become involved. ‘There are church- 
es, there are ministers of the gospel, there ar- benev- 
olent, acuve, and influential individuals, who, it is be- 
lieved, are ready and solicitous to combine their ex: 
ertions for the welfare of the colored people, as soon 
as they can see how to act without taking sides in the 
unfortunate and disastrous conflict between opposite 
parties. If we can call forth and embody this as yet 
unorganized benevolence towards the people of color 
—if we can do any thing towards pointing out a field 
of combined action for this object, into which these 
contentions need not be carried,—the intelligent and 
‘benevolent public will not be slow to justify the form 
ation of our Union. 

4. At the same time, it is to be observed, that there 
is much to be done in behalf of the Colored Race, 
which is not.done, or likely to bs done, under 
existing organizations. The efforts of the Coloniza 
tion Society are limited toa single object. It can 
|move ouly in one line. And without disparging that 
object, we may say that more than that, far more 
must be done, before the claims of the Colored Race 
on our benevolence, or our justice, begin to be an- 
| swered. The eflurts of the Anti-Slavery Society ad- 
|mit of a wider range. But—to confine ourselves t 
|a single specification of what lies beyond their sphere 
| —the nature of their undertaking makes it inapract! 
cable for them to do any thing, directly or indirectly, 
to promote the efforts which are made, or which 
ought to be made, for the welfare and improvement 
of slaves continuing in bondage. To us, and, if we 
have not altogether misjudged, to a great portion of 
the reflecting public, one of the most cheering signs 0 
the times in relation to the great object of our efforts, 
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,Subdue opposition and passion, and to spread a syo- | 


as aduty of the most urgent importance, the work ol 
securing for the slaves within the reach of theit influ- 
ence, a knowledge of the sublime truths, the pre- 
cious consolations, and the inspiring and cnnobling 
motives of the word of God—in the fact that minis- 
ters of the gospel, young men endowed with superior 
talents and various attainments, and invested with 
the confidence alike of the slave and of the master, 
give themselves to this work, with the seli-denying 
zeal of apostles—and in fact that these effuris are re- 
ceived with unexpected favor by men who make no 
pretensions to Christian benevolence, on the ground 
that the interest of the proprietor is prompted by the 
Christian instruction and discipline of the slave. We 
see in these facts, not a conspiracy to divert public at- 
tention from the great question of abolition, and thus 
to perpetuate the bondage of the slave ; nor a design 
to pervert the peaceful and benignant influences of 
the gospel, and to make Christianity serve as the 
guardian angel of Slavery ; nor any tendency to pre- 
vent either individual or general emancipation; but 
rather an indication that the elastic spirit of Christian 
enterprise, which seeks the conversion of every crea- 
ture, in beginning to develope itself, even aurid the 
many opposing influences inseparable from the social 
constitution of those States; and a proof that, in 
the districts where these effurts are begun, the slave is 
bezinning to be regarded not merely as a chatiel, but 
as a man,—and that Slavery there is about to arrive 
at that point, at which the improvement of the slave’s 
condition is a matter of necessary economy on the 
part of his master; and a*ground of hope that one 
improvement will lead to anviher, and ene manifesta- 
tion of kindness towards the enslaved will beget an- 
other, and that thus masters and slaves will be pre- 
paring for that coasunmnation so devoutly to be wish- 
ed, the peaceful abolition of their existing relation, 
and the substitution of other relations, less at war with 
the theory of republican institutions, less vilensive to 
the common conscience of mankind, and tess malig- 
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And therefore we desire to exhibit 
Without reserve, what, with.a humble reliance on the 
‘guidance and favor of Lim to whom every good work 
| belongs, we shall endeavor to perform. 

| Respecting the propriety, or expediency, or even 
the duty of political action for the relief of the op- 
pressed people of color, we liave here nothing to say. 
Be it that such action is deemed necessary by others, 
we shall not attempt to interfere with, or to supersede 
the efforts which they may choose to make in this 
way. The work of excitement, of popular agitation 
of political combination and influence, we leave to 
others ; not as condemning the exercise of one of the 
highest and most sacred privileges of citizenship, but 
simply because we think that we, as a society, can 
prosecute our object most effectually by keeping away 
irom the arena of such conflicts. 

On the contrary, our attention will be directed to 
the following humbler departments of effort. [n the 
progress of vur work, other ways ef advancing upon 
our object may be offered to ow view; but at pres- 
ent, our scheme of eperations includes especially 
these particulars. 

(To be Conciuded ) 








GJD MADE YOU BOTIL 

* There, now, I cannot love Charles Hanson,’ said 
little Henry Moulton to his brother. 

* And why can’t vou love him?’ said James. 

* Because he is always calling me names. To-day 
as 1 was going to school: he cried out, ‘ There goes a 
nigger; lL wish the boys would flog the litile rascal. 
He oug!t to be sent out of town, with every other 
nigger. How I hate the niggers,’ And a great deal 
more he said, which hurt my feelings very much.’ 

*tlenry, you must not mind what Charles says. 
When he calls you names again, tell him you cannot 
help being black. Tell him that God made you both 
buat it pleased him to give to one a white skin, while 
he gave to the other ablack one. ‘This is the way I 
do. <A great while ago, Charles used to plague me 
in the same way, but when I told him that God made 





nant in their influence of the character and interests 
of the parties. Now, isit not practicable for the be- | 
nevolent and Christian public in the United States } 
generally, to co-operate in some way with those indi- 
viduals and associations, who in the midst of Slavery, | 
are thus seeking the welfare of the slaves?) ‘is it not| 
practicable, by argument and Christian kindnass, to | 


tem of religious insiruction througieut the slave-hold- 
ing portion of the country? Ought not the whole 
country tobe made acquainted with ail that is done, 
as well as with ali that is not done, for the instruction 
and salvation of our enslaved population? And, not 
to refer at present to any otier topic, do we not find 
occasion here, and scope, for the action of a new As- 
sociation ? 

But the questien will be raised in every quarter, 





what measures does this Union propose for the pro- |! 


motion of its great object ? 
the Relief and Improvement of the Colored Race ? 
We are aware that in the answer to this question are 
involved, essentially, all the merits of our enierprise ; 


liow ts it to operate for | 


| 


the diflerence between us, he appeared to be ashamed 

aud since that time he has said but very little to me.’ 
‘i will tell him so brother. And if he continues 

to call me bad names and pesters me, I'll try to bear 

it, althoogh itis hard.’ 

* You know how unkindly our blessed Saviour was 


ltreated, when he was on earth—and you know how 


’ 
patiently he bore all the ill treatment he received, and 
even prayed for his enemies. We must do the same.’ 

Wien Henry was again assailed by Charles and 
his comnions, he told them that God made them 
hoth, and forgave them saying, * 1 will pray for you,” 
which soon stopped their mouths. And I should 
think it would. How trying it must be to a black 
boy, to» nave bis white companions talk and laugh 
about his dark skin, when the same Gol made them 
both,— Dear children, let me peisuade you never to 
t against a poor black; but uy to love him 
as a fricad, and do all you can to promote his interer 
and weliare.—S. S, Instructor. 


S4V ore 





Grace is animmortal seed, cast into an immor 


and that it were unreasonable to ask any to co-oper- | soil, that brings forth immortal fre". 
i 
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For the Religious Lateligencer. 
TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLILU. 

For eleven years the A nericau Suuday School Union 
has beeu prosecuting with all its strength, the important 
department of Christiau labor committed to its hauds 
What it has done to prowote tha religious education of 
the young, the study of the Holy Scriptures and the ac- 
tive employment of Chriatiaus in the service of the 
Lord, is in part attested by the rapid and extensive in- 
crease of Sunday Schools, the multiplication aad diffu- 
sion of religious books, the conversion of souls, aud the 
general impu'se its various labors have given to the cause 
of piety and sacred knowledge. 

By the principles of its organization it is entirely de- 
pendent on the good-will of the public for all the tem- 
poral means of its existence. It is a benevolent institu- 
tion; the mere agent of the community, and to be sus- 
tained or to fall, at their pleasure. It has yo permanent 
funds ; the contributions which are made to it are imme- 
diately employed ; its publications are put ut so low a 
price as scarcely to cover the expenses of business; and 
it has no property buc the buiiding it occupies and its 
stock of books and stereotype plates, the whole value of 
which little more than balances the debts. 

At the same time, the field of its operations is open- 
ing on every side. There still remains great destitution 
of schools anc of the necevsary books to keep them in 
existence, while the increase of populativn, aud the pro 
gress of general education, are daily creating new wants 
and swelling the appeal which is made tu us for assist- 
ance. Not only from this country, but wherever the 
gospel is in the course of introduction abroad, is this de- 
mand heard. Two hundred Americau Missionaries, 
who have taken up their abode with the nations of hea- 
thens, in every quarter of the earth are teaching ’ the 
gospel to millions of our fellow creatures. They are 
gathering them and their children into schools ; they ask 
for our books to be used where the English language is 
understood, or to be translated where it is not; and they 
naturally plead that this help should not be denied them 
by their countrymen. These books are needed every 
where for gratuitous cisculation among those who can- 
not buy, or be put at so low a price as to be within the 
reach of the mass of pcople. Besides all this, to meet 
our opportunities of usefulness promptly and extensive- 
ly, we should be able to furnish a constant supply of 
new works suited to the cireymstances of the various 
multitudes who come within the reach of ou: labors. 
We should not be stinted in the means of pouring out 
jncessantly the siream of knowledge. Schools should 
pe not only established, but watched over and maiutain- 
ed. For want of this, many have been commenced un- 
der the most promising circumstances, that have soon 
disappeared. It is very necessary to send out men on 
the exclusive busiuess of promoting the practica! use- 
fulness of the schools—men of experience and wisdom, 
who should show the methods of right instruction, and 
help teachers in the beginniug of their responsible du- 






ties when they are so often at a loss, and fail for want 
of assistance. 

But with all these opportunities of promoting the 
spread of religion and of sound education, the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union is comparatively restrained 
and trameled by the waut of funds. We are constant- 
ly obliged to delay the publication of books, aud evev 
the reprinting of new editigns from our stereotype plates, 
for the want of means to mect the expense; or to adopt 
the alternative of increasing the amount of borrowed 
capital. We are obliged to restrict the supply of our 
depositories; to curtail the gratuitous appropriation of 
books to new and needy schools; to diminish the work 
of missionaries at the West and the Sauth, where we 
have engaged to extend our labors; and to postpone the 
prospect of meeting the applications of American mis- 
sionaries for a regular supply of our books, and some 
help in translating and printing them. 

The object ef this address is to call the attention of 
the public to the case. We come as your agents, to re- 
port the condition of your business, and ask for your 
digectiov. The question to be decided is, shall the So- 
ciety, at the moment when the whole world may be said 
to be opening to its efforts and actually seeking its aid, 
curtail its operations and go bagk in its course? Those 
who are acquainted with the present state of the world, 
and with the means already employed to meet its wants, 
ean easily estimate what an instituticn like ours ought 
to be doing as its proportion. On the one hand they 
see the way prepared by a wonderful dispensation, which 
the people of God seem from its surprising character, 
scarcely to credit, for access to the most hopeless and 
forbidding portions of the world. The princes of In- 
dia are opening their capitals for printing presses, and 
schools; China is penetrated at will by a Bible and 
Tract distributer ; and Africa welcomes the gospel. On 
the other hand we present an auxiliary in meeting these 
openings of Providence, which according to our humble 
trust the same Divine wisdom has prepared. We have 
not now to begin to collect materials to supply the want. 
Eleven years’ labor has been expended in advance of 
this emergency: four hundred Scriptural books, studi- 
ously adapted to the very occasion, with every help re- 
quisite for the purposes of education, are provided. All 
that is needed is the resources for their employment, 
aud it is for these resources that we apply. All that the 
members of the church of Christ and the friends of hu- 
man welfare, can contribute to the object may be use- 
fully expended. Our applications are numbered by 
hundreds of millions, and on the friends of the Redeem- 
er we are forced to leave the responsibility which the 
case creates. By order of the Board, 

ALEXANDER HENRY, President. 

Frepeincs W. Porter, Cor. Sec. 


(G>Remittances may be made to Paut Beck, Jun., 
Treasurer of the American Sunday School Union, No 146 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

April, 1835. 

Let the hopes of mercy encourage to the exercise 
of repentance. ; 

Turn to God, and he will turn to you; and then 
you are happy, though all the world turn against you. 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
TRACT EFFORT FOR INDIVIDUALS. 


@ENERAL CIRCULAR OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The principles recognized in this appeal, may become 
it is believed, in their practical developement, greatly 
subservient to the cause of evangelical religion. Thesub- 
ject doubtless deserves, and the committee hope it will 
receive, the devout and earnest attention, not only of 
ministers of the gospel, but of every friend of the Re- 
deemer. A general knowledge of Christianity, as is well 
known, does not convert the soul. Conviction of sin 
by the Holy Ghostis persona. ‘ T'hou art the man,” 
is the language of God. ‘‘ What shallef do to be sav- 
ed?” is the corresponding inquiry of the self-condemn- 
ed sinner. 

It is a fundamental law‘ of the divine governenment, 
that, as the truths of the gospel take effect upon the con- 
science only in their application to 1nDIVIDUALS, so the 
success of Christians in laboring for the souls of men, 
must depend, in a great degree, under God, upon the 
personal character of the efforts. Hence, 

' Those preachers are usually most successful, who are 
skilled in urging home the claims of religion, in love, 
upon individuals. 

Herein consists the moral power possessed by parents | 
ever their children, and by Sabbath School teachers 
over their pupils, the access is PERSONAL. 

In the Temperance reformation, notwithstanding the 
light elicited, and the eioquence employed, the happy 
results are doubtless attributable very much to the pledge 


Christian effort for individuals are happily connected 
joe asystematic Tract distribution. The laborer in this 

work, as the Tracts are committed to him, is reminded 
lof his duty to perishing sinners. The presentation of 
| the Tract secures acceas to many, and furnishes topics for 
,remark ; and its subsequent perusal serves to fasten fa- 
| vorable impressions made. 

With a proper organization in the churches, accom- 
'panied by the constraining love of Christ, and a corres- 
| ponding spirit of self-denial, vast portions of our popu- 
lation new living far from God, might be brought under 
this salutary culture. The gospel might be made 
to bear, almost at once, upon millions of minds. Even 
such as cannot read, may hear a Tract, and receive a 
warning. 

The worth of perishing souls demand this effort for in- 
dividuals.—Ouly as the revolving periods of eternity 
shall raise to sublimer heights of bliss, or plunge into 
deeper abysses of despair, the imperishable spirit of 
man, will the maguitude of this theme be unfolded to 
finite capacities. The suffering Son of God speaking 
from Gethsemane and Calvary—the endless songs of 
Heaven, and the despairing groans of hell, can alone 
impress the full import of that short word—rTHE soUL. 

The moral condition of ovr country demands the ef- 
fort.—Millious of the inhabitants are destitute of a 
preached gospel. Multitudes are unable to read, and 
can be made acquainted with the method of salvation 
only by the living voice. Faithful ministers of the gos- 
pel, in sufficient numbers, are not to be obtained, Ev- 
en where Christian ordinances are enjoyed, vices and 








of total abstinence, by which the individual is necessita- 
ted to decide PERSONALLY, either in favor or against the 
use of alcohol. 

Upon the same principle religious revivals often com- 
mence and are promoted by visits, from house to house, 
for prayer and personal conversation. 

Private letters, also, from young converts, and other 
pious friends, produce a salutary impression, where 
the public and ordinary means of grace have totally 
failed. 

In the life of Mr. Harntan Pace, whose memoirs are 
about to be published by the Society, an example is 
furnished which ought to inspire every disciple of Christ 
with the determinate resolution ‘to spead aud be spent,’ 
in urging the claims of Christianity upon individuals. 
With no unusual facilities, but acting simply under the 
influence of love to the Saviour and to souls, his exer- 
tious were overruled, there is reason tu believe, to the 
fonversjon of more than one hundred immortal beings. 

In New York, where in connection with the City 
Tract Society, the attention of Christians has been 
particularly called to the subject of this Circular, and 


eriors are springing up, and sinners are crowding by 
thousands down to ruin. Unless private Christians can 
be induced personally to engage in this work, from 
what quarter can deliverance come? How else shall 
these dry bones live ? The present generation is the con- 
stituted guardian of those who are to succeed. A state 
of things may be induced by our apathy, to lock the 
door of hope against the swarming population of a con- 
tinent down to the end of time. If the fountain be pu- 
rified, the accumulating waters may be expected to flow 
on in a healthful curreut; butif the process of moral re- 
form be neglected, who does not shudder at the conse- 
quences in time and in eternity ? 

Through our country we act also for the wor.p. 
Where are idolators to look for the light of Christianity ? 
Upon the fidelity of the church of Christ, God has sus- 
pended the destiny of six hundred millions who are in 
pagan darkness, and in the shadow of death. As reli- 
gion prevails at home, a solicitude will exist to diffuse 
the gospel abroad ; for the spirit of Christ is the spirit 
of good will to men. The church, under God, is the 
moral power by which the latter day glory is to be ush- 


some hundreds of persevering laborers have personally | ered upow the worLp. 


engaged in directing the truth to bear upon individual 
minds, the success through the accompanying influence 
of the Holy Spirit has been truly encouraging. The 
laborers in watering others have themselves been wa- 
tered, and quickened in their heavenly course—while 
& blessing has descended ypon the impenitent, which if, 
extended proportionally through the United States, 
would secure an annual aggregate of many thousands 
of conversions to God. 





May not the Committee hope that every sincere 
Christian of whatever name, will impart by bis person- 
al efforts and example, au impulse to the uodertaking 
here proposed. “Herein,” says the Saviour, ** is my 
Father glorified, that ye bring forth much fruit.’ Shall 
not “every man” teach “his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, know ruov the Lord,” until all shall 
“‘ know him from the least to the greatest.” Personal- 
ly to engage in these labors, may require self-denial ; 
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but was it not a great sacrifice in the Sou of God to die 


for sinners, than for ns tu inform them of the fact ? 

Let every Christian come forward to this work with 
faith and prayer, under a wise and proper direction, to 
do what we can; and who does not see in it a day star 
of hope rising upon the destitute millions of every kin- 
dred, and nation and tongue uader heaven, 


By order of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 


can Tract Society. 
JAMES MILNOR, Chairman. 
Wa. A. Hatxrock, Cor. Sec. 
O. Eastman, Cor. & Vis. Sec. 
New York, April, 1835. 


From the Worcester Palladium. 
DEACON GILE’S DISTILLERY. 


Extract of a letter from Worcester County to a friend in 
Essex. 


What a hubbub they have conjured up in Salem! It 
seems as if the good old town, once so famous for its 
commercial enterprise aud unruffled temper, had under- 
gone a strange mutation—a whole somerset. Its enter- 
prise, to be sure, is not gone; but then it has taken a 
new turn, and | fear the profits of the investment will 
hardly equal the affluence of prosperity which once roll- 
ed in like the flood-tide of fortune. Domestic, not for- 
eign enterprise, seems there to be the order of the day, 
and to be employed in a rapid succession of blows, in- 
flicted by the good people themselves ou their own heads. 
The “bump of destructiveness” must be growing apace. 
Even the sacred old canon to a notably rebellious house, 
—* Do my Prophet no kirm,”—has beeu way-laid at 
Salem; and if the Prophet that hath a dream, telleth 
his dream, he is beaten openly in the street—provided 
he dreameth not smooth things. The Peace, Peace 
dream, the spirit’s lullaby, is of course unmolested. 
When in thoughts from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, “ Deacon Gite’s Distin- 
Lery” passed before the eyes of one of the Salem seers ; 
nothing could have been more natural,—and what could 
have been more proper!—than telling the d eam.— 
Such revelations are quite rare in these days. There 
was something truly supernatural about it, as well as 
much that was quite natural. Was it the first of these 
qualities that made all the pother? Was the dream so 
anlike any thing that isin the earth beneath, as to shock 
the skittish virtue of the worthy people !—it really 
seems to me that the captive sou of old Jacob himself, 
if it had been his, would liave thought it quite too goud 
to keep shut up in his bones; aud that he would, in a 
triee, have let it fly into the very ears of Pharaoh him- 

self and all the jealous magicians in those stiff old times 
of eastern despotism. But now, alas! now, in these 
blessed young, republican days—in these bright days, 
too, of reformed philosophy—when dreams of * the 
witching time of night’ are no more trusted—and day 
dreams alone have authority with the knowing, the wor- 
thy citizens of the peaceful town, who go down to the 
sea in ships, have really been bewitched by the vivir 
fancies of on® of their ,rifted seers! No doubt some 
mean to make the most of it, and are bent ou showing 
their love of equal righis, tiieir dislike to unphilusophi- 
eXl vagaries uf the night, an«' their hot zeal for republi- 
can ceform ; and lest they shoatld be thought wanting in 


spired against the liberties and the philosophy of these 
latter days! 
Tantene ire animis celestibus ! 


Could so much purity come to ahead at once? Were 
there no premonitory symptoms of the bursting of the 


holy suppuration? Nemo repente sanctissimus. Such 


a huirying tempest of virtue is a miracle in these days 
of far-gone degeneracy. [lad all this fuss and fury 
broke outin “the warm and generous South”—say at 
New Orleans, under the auspicious and sacred impuise 
of the spiriiually-minded Mr. Caldwell, of the Sunday 
Theater, { should net have been so amazed. But that 
the whole Salem welkin. should be riven on all sides, 
from the zenith down to the broad horizon, by a start- 
ling crash of thunder in a clear and frosty sky, is a phe- 
nomenon never greamed of in my philosophy, aud set- 
ting at defiance all laws of explanation known to us in 
the iuierior. But, good sir, and in sober earnest, are 
they really so testy in the emporium of Essex as they 
seem to be? Can they not hear a dream without tear- 
ing a passion to very tauers? But perhaps fiction and 
truth in your neighbor-town, seem so much alike, or, as 
Squire Ralpho says to the Knight, 

“ So near of kin, 
And like in all, as well ag sin, 
‘That put them in a bag and shake ‘em, 
Yourself oth’ sudden would mistake em.” 





if it isso I do not at all wander that some faces grew 
marvellously loug. and some eye-balls had more than a 
vacant stare. I remember hearing of a case something 
like the reflecting vision of “ Deacon Giles’ Distillery.” 
It was related to me, many years ago, by a venerable 
clergyman who was * raised” near Bottle-Hill, in New 
| Jersey, to illustrate a pvor sinner’s first view of bis own 
}moral deformity. It was that of a wayward, never- 
washed, never-combed, and altogether unsightly boy, 
brought up in a lonely spot, far from the dwellings of 
the more civilized portion of his species. ‘This semi- 
barbarian had very little acquaintance with his own 
face, having never seen a mirror in the rude and solitary 
tenemunt where he had been born and reared. At lengih, 
by one of those sudden strides which civilization often 
takes into the wilderness, under the all pervading genius 
of a Yankee pedlar, a mirror found its way into the 
native log-hut of our uncomely hero, and was hung 
up, without his knowledge, in the common dormitory, 
—one of two apartments which made up the whole 
dwelling. On his‘coming into the house he had ocea- 
sion to go, without being forewarned of his danger, 
alone, into the room where the tell-tale mirror was sus- 











practical as well as theoretica,’ and wordy zeal in the 
good cause, both by sunshine ana moonshine, they way- 
lay the dreamer in the full glare of neon, and smite the 
Press in the slemn hour of miduigh.t; and then, having 
thus paid their [ow homage to the lan’, invoke the stern 
might of the law tg wreak its veugea,ce on the heads 


pended. f[nstantly it eaught his eye; he drew near 
with eager hasie. and, of a sudden, saw for the first 
time in his life the horrid image of himself! Seared at 
the inhuman sight, he flew with a dismal seream aud 
alarmed the quiet, unsuspecting group in the other room. 
They, iv their tury, by natural sympathy, were frighted 
by his piercing shriek, and not less by the ghastly ex- 
pressiou of his troubled visage, and impatiently besought 
him to tell then; what dire event had happened. As 
soon as the woe-begone urchin became sufficieuily mas- 
ter of bis wits and articulate sounds to tell jis sad ex- 
perience at the mirror, he roared out, most rhetorically 
suiting the action to the word :—** Mother! Mother! 
I've seen the d 1.” 

if “Deacon Giles’ Distillery” is the faithful mirror 
which * shows vice its own image,” and if the grim fea- 
tures of the reality are now for the first time clearly vision- 
ed forth, it is not at all marvelous that the reflected image 
should produce individual perturbation, and sume syim- 
pathetic trouble in kindred souls; but that so general a 
panie should be got up, and that such boisterous shouts 
of vengeance should split to shivers the peaceful air of 
Salem, is to us, who live some forty or fifty miles from 








of the triumvirate who bad, by wicked ,‘nstigation, con- 





tide-water, wholly unaccountable and ludicrous in the 
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extreme. It is indeed great business on a small scale. | THE ARK. 


If in the goo:| old town they do not prefer erying to | TaGdels hav d : : 
laughing ; if they do not wish to increase their renown _!fidels have attempted to laugh at the size of the 


for superlative folly ; they will hush the uproar without | @"K, and to represent the imposibility of its containing 
delay. Every day of clamor is another day of disgrace. | the multitude of creatures who were commanded to 
If they really wish to do good, let it not be by feeding | be contained in it. 1t would be well for such persons 
fat a grudge on the talented and intrepid parson, or by | fairly to calculate, before they reject statements which 
attempting to remove their neighbors’ * Landmark ;” | millions of the wisest and best of the human race have 


or by enacting the sorry farce of prosecuting for libel! pelieyed. We will take the very lowest computation 


and blasphemy on “* Deacou Giles’ Distiliery;” but let) and reckon the cubit at only eighteen inches, though 
them rather, in confidential privacy, advise the dupli- | . : iar > we 
cate of ** Deacon Giles,” if there be any such, to exor- | strong arguments might be induced = Proof of its be- 
cise the evil spirits which haunt his distillery, and which | "8 *wenty-one. But reckoning it at eighteen, the ark 
have so sadly possessed his best friends aud veighbors. | W@S four hundred and fifty feet long, seventy-five wide 

I do not know Cheever; but I would go a short pil-| and forty-five high, nearly half the size of St. Paul’s 
grimage to see any man who durst fling into the face and | Cathedral in London. It was divided into three sto- 
eyes of high-born public sin, thunder-bolts of irath. If) ries, independent probably of the hold below, and 
truth has friends, let them stick to Cheever as in this in-| would contain as shown by Dr. Hales, 42,413 tons 
stance ans uubleuching atlvocate. Is it said, he is im- | barthen, being about the size of eighteen of the largest 
prudent? It has always beenso said of those who have | ships now in use, and capable of carrying 20,000 men, 


attacked popular sins, or sins in high places. But in | its iieteiiions ‘the on he tention the waka ut 
such cases valor is discretion. ‘To Louis XVI, his most | POOvEens WF EE Same, SST 4 











imprudent subject was Lafayette. To George III, | 
Samuel Adams. To Charles I, John Hampden. ‘To 
Leo X, Martin Luther was a miracle of imprudence. 
No doubt the populace who exclaimed, * If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Caesar's friend,” shouted forth the 
prudence of Pilate, when they had thus quelled the 
last stirrings of justice and humanity. ‘Time sets these 
things right. 


THE WITNESSES. 


} 
oe 
(LLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. | 


“ Wherefore, seeing we also are encompassed with | 
so great a cloud of witn sses, let us lay aside every | 


weight and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and | 


let us run with patience the race that is set before us, | 
looking unto Jesus,” &¢.—Heb. xii. 1, 2. 

“ The cloud of witnesses surroundiag, is supposed to 
allude to the clouds of spectators who looked on du- 
riug the celebration of the famous Olympic and oth- 
er public contests in wrestling, racing, and the like. 
The witnesses of the Christian’s struggles are the 
multitudes of the faithful referred to im chapter xi., 
who, with Christ the great Captain of salvation, may 
be conceived of as looking down from heaven on those 
who fight the good fight of faith. How animating 
such a thought is calculated to be, is evident from the 
following incident related in Ceesar’s account of the | 
war in Gaul, written nearly a century before ihe time 
of the Apostles. 

The Roman vessels having grappled with the ene- 
my’s ships and deprived them of the power of sailing 
away, the reulainiag contest depended ou valor, and 
therefore the Romans easily overcame, and especial- 
ly, because they fought in the sight of Czesar anc of 
all the army, so that no act of bravery could be unno- 





ticed, fur ali the hills and Joity ground from whence 
there was a near prospect of the sea, were occupied 
by the Roman army looking on. 

If the Roman soldier was inspired with fresh vigor | 
when he saw the regards of Czsar directed toward | 
him, O how courageous should the Christian feel when 
he reflects on the cheering fact, that, could he realize 
invisible things, he would see himself ever under the 
inspecting, gracious eye of his Lord, and surrounded 
by legions of ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
to the heirs of salvation. 





one thousand eight hundred cannons and all requisite 
military stores. Who, then, can doubt its capability 
of containing eight persons, two hundred and fifty 
pair of four-footed animals, (for to this number ac- 
cording to Buffon, all the various species may be re- 
duced,) and what fowls, insects, and reptiles could not 
live in the water, with provisions for twelve months ? 


THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


“The mockery of reed and robe, and crown 
Of platted thorns upon his temple pressed.” 


There still exists a plant in palestine, known among 


| Botanists by the name of the * Thorn of Christ,’ sup- 


posed to be the shrub which afforded the crown worn 
by the Saviour at his crucifixion, It has many small 
sharp prickles well adapted to give pain, and as the 
leaves greatly resemble those of ivy, it is not improb- 
able that the enemies of Messial: chose it, from its sim- 


jilarity to a plant with which emperors and generals 


were accustomed to be crowned; and thence that 
there might be calumny, insult, and derision, medita- 


ted ia the very act of punishment.” 
Dz. Russel’s Palestine, 


INTERESTING EXPERIENCE, 

The following has been to us by the Pastor of one 
of our churches in the neighborhood of this city. Ir 
isthe account given of herself by a deaf and dumb 
young lady, on her application to be admitted as a 
member of the church. We record it to the praise 
of the Redeemer, as a manifest instance of the be- 
stowment of his sovereign grace ; and also, in behalt 
of this unfortunate class of our fellow citizens, that 
they may be sought after as hopeful subjects of re- 
pentance unto life. For God so loved the world, 
iat he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlas- 
ting life.—Chr. Watch, 

Some weeks ago, before a revival in this place, I 
sometimes felt serious about my soul. 1| often read 


|my Bible, and prayed that I might be led to repent 


and trust in Christ. I was often apt to forget to pray 
because I was ina Lurry. About three weeks ago, 
I felt more sensible of being a great sinner than I did 
before. I was unhappy, and my mind was so dis- 
tressed that I was ready to sink ; for 1 was one of the 
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chief sinners, and had long neglected to seek Christ, 
and delayed repenting. I loved worldly pleasures, 
and was often unwilling to leave them off and to be- 
come a friend of Christ. 1 was convicted that I must 
be prepared for death ; and it I was not, what shonld 
Ido when I should be called to die! It made me 
feel dreadfully hurt to think I would go to hell, if I 
was not, prepared. I was in darkness, for I was 
full of sins. [ immediately prayed to God and 
confessed to him all that I had wickedly done in my 
life. When I rose, I became calm and felt happy. 
The Lord gave me relief at prayer. trusted in the! 
Lord, he forgave my sins. I am full of wonder be- 
cause he has been merciful to me, a poor sinner, and 
did not forsake me and Jeave me to perish.—Christ 
saved me from everlasting misery when I came to 
him. I have a great deal of thinking of his salvation; 
and [ am truly interested in him; [ love him asa 
lovely, and dear, and precious friend. 1 love God, 
for he gave me health and food and friends; and he 
led me to the Asylum at Hartford to learn. I think 
that Mrs. M. was the means of pointing me to the Sa- 
viour. When I was distressed in my mind she pray- 
ed for me and told me to pray. The Lord sent her 
to teach me to trust in him and to tell me the way of 
salvation, and to lead me to him for pardoning mercy. 
She felt much, and wished me to be happy. I fear 
if she had not been the means of pointing me to Christ 
I should not have found him precious to my soul. 





A. Yes, every day. 

Q. Does it seem to you as it did before you had a 
hope in Christ ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what respect does it appear different ? 

A. It is sweet and interesting now. Before I had 
a hope 1 read it with unpleasantness and dullness. 

Q. Do you love Christians ? 

A. L love Christ, and 1 also love them, and treat 
them kindly and pleasantly. 

Q. What were your genera) feelings when at Hart- 
ford ? 

A. I sumetimes felt conviction of sin, but was ex- 
cessively fond of the pleasures and vanities of the 
world, and neglected repentance and salvation. My 
teachers often spoke to me of the importance of at- 
tending to the salvation of my soul, but I neglected 
it. 

Q. How did you feel when you was under convic- 
tion, 

A. Very unhappy, sorry and bad. 

Q. What was the cause of your sorrow ? 

A. The Holy Spirit strove to warn me by the 
threatenings of the Bible, and I was very sensible of 
it, and sins distressed me, 

Q. Then you were brought to see yourself a sinner 
were you ? 

A. Yes, I felt myself a very unworthy sinner, and 
my heart was iull of evils, of which [ was very sen- 


Now my mind is joyful, and I am often satisfied and | sible, and I saw that I was lost, because I long forgot 


happy as new things appear to me. 


I have a hope in}and broke God’s holy law, and neglected seeking 





the mercy of Christ. Yesterday my mind was dull. 


Christ, and repenting of my sins, and reading my Bi- 


Satan strongly came into it, and I got fear and doubt | ble and praying ; and because I had such vain pleas- 
of Christ. 1 immediately knelt and prayed to God to | ures and foolish amusements, of all which | repented 


enable me to resist temptation. 


doubt, and Satan has fled from me. I wish to be 


But now I do not! with sorrow. 


Q. When under conviction, how did God’s holy 


baptized with Christ for he has commanded me to be | law appear to you ? 


baptized. 
March 3, 1835, P.E. 
The following are some of the questions proposed 
by the pastor in writing, and answered by her in the 


A. Severely and unpleasantly. 

Q. Did the law condemn you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that God would have been just 


same manner, at the examination of Miss E. for church | had he left you to perish; that is, to be cast off at his 





membership. 

Q. You say you were at the Asylum at Hariford— 
did your sins trouble you at that time ? 

A. No, but very seldom. 

Q. Did you pray when you was at the Asylum ? 

A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Was prayer pleasant or burdensome ? 

A. Burdensome, I thought. 

Q. How is prayer now ? 


left hand ? 


A. Yes, it would be very right for him to hate me 


and punish me severely in future time, and to leave 
me to be dreadfull tormented in hell. 
serve punishnent. He would show his justice and 
righteousness. 


L should de- 


Q. What were your feelings towards the Lord Je- 


sus Christ ? 


A. Before 1 had a hope in Christ, | sometimes pit- 


A. Pleasant. 

Q. You say that you loye God—what makes you 
think that you love him ? 

A. Because he gives me health, food, friends, 
&c. and sent his Son to this world to die for me and 
sinners. 

Q. These are reasons why you should love him; 
but what evidence have you to yourself that you do 
love him for these things ? 

A. He is full of loving-kiudness and long-suffering 
and mercy. And he has been very merciful to me, 


ied him, for he was crucified, but 1 did not feel inter- 
esied inhim. But now, I am deeply grateful towards 
him, because he died for me that I might be saved. 
And I feel much interested in him for he is a very 
precious Saviour and friend, and he is meek and low- 
ly in heart. 





Q. You know that the law of God requires us to 
love him with the whole heart—did you feel when your 
mind was serious that you had not done this ? 

A. Yes, I felt 1 was an undone and wretched sin- 
ner, because-I was unwilling to leave worldly things, 
and to become a friend of Christ and to love and serve 





and his Spirit purified my heart, by the blood of 
Christ. And he showed his love through his Son and 
he gave him to die and save me. I am grateful to 
him for he gave me understanding to love him so, 

Q. Do you read the Bible ? 


God. I felt very distressed and sorry that I did not 
love God when he showed his love through his belov- 
ed Son who was sent to die for me and sinners. If 
I had not repented he would not have saved me from 








misery. 
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Q. Can you hope for happiness vn account of any- 
thing good in yourself, or must you rely wholly on the 
mercy of Christ ? 

A. Wholly on Christ. 

Q. Are you not afraid that others will think ill of 
you if you profess religion ? 

A. No. 

Q.. Do you now feel that you had rather suffer re- 
proach than to be ashamed of Christ ? 

A. Yes, 1 am not afraid, and am not ashamed of 
Christ. lf others should laugh at me for being a friend 
of him, and should try to drive me away from having 
a hope in his mercy, 1 know they are my enemies. 
I will give you a text—* Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 

Q. Do you think your heart is sinful ? 

A. Yes, but it will not all be gone tll death, then 
the heart will be quite holy. 

Q. Have you any particular wish to express ? 

A. | wish to be baptized and become a member of 
the church. 

Q. Why do you wish to be baptized ? 

A. Because 1 wish to follow Christ into the water. 

Q. As we shall pray before we part, what do you 
wish us to pray for ? 

A. That I may have a holy heart, and be an hum- 
ble sinner, and be brought to God as a converted sin- 
ner. 





WHERE DID HE GET THAT LAW! 


In a neat and beautiful city, in one of the Northern 
States, lived a lawyer of emmence and talents. I do 
not know many particulars of his moral character ; but 
he was notoriously profane. He had a negro boy, at 
whom his neighbors used to hear him swear with awful 
violence. One day, this gentleman met an elder of the 
Presbyterian church, who was also a lawyer, and said 
tohim: ‘I wish, Sir, to examine into the truth of the 
Christian religion. What book would you advise me 
to read on the evidences of Christianity ?” 

The elder, surprised at the inquiry, replied: “ That 
is a question, Sir, which you ought to have settled long 
age. You ought not to have put off a subject so impor- 
tant to this late period of life.” 

“It is too late,” said the inquirer. “I never knew 
much about it; but I always supposed, that Christiani- 
ty was rejected by the great majority of learned men. 
I intend, however, now to examine the subject thorough- 
ly, myself. I have upon me, as my physician says, a 
mortal disease under which I may live a year and a half 
or two years, but not probably longer. What books, 
Sir, would you advise me to read ?” 

“The Bible,” said the elder. 

“I believe you do not understand me,” resumed the 
unbeliever, surprised in his turn ; “1 wish to investigate 
the truth of the Bible.” 

“I would advise you, Sir,” repeated the elder, to read 
the Bible. And, he continued, “I will give you my 
reasons: Most infidels are very ignorant of the Secrip- 
tures. Now to reason on any subject with correctness, 
We must understand what it is, about what we reason. 
Tu the next place, I consider the internal evidence of 
the truth of the Scriptures stronger than the exter- 
nal.” 

“ And where shall I begia?” inquired the uubeliever. 
“At the New Testament !” . 
_“No,” said the elder; ‘at the beginning—at Gere- 
sis.”” 

The infidel bought a commentary, went home, and 
sat down to the serious study of the Scriptures. He ap- 


| plied all his strong and well disciplined — of mind 
to the Bible, to try rigidly but impartially its truth. As 
he went on the perusal, he received occasional calls 
from the elder. the infidel freely remarked upon what 
he had read, and stated his objections. He liked this 
passage, he thought that touching and beautiful, but he 
could not eredit a third. 

One evening, the elder called and found the unbeliev- 
er at his office, walking the room with a dejected, look, 
his mind apparently absorbed in thought. He continu- 
ed, nut noticing that any one bad come in, busily to 
trace and retrace his steps. ‘The elder at length spoke; 
* You seem, Sir,” said he, “to be ina brown study.— 
Of what are you thinking ?” 

ao. have been readiug,” replied the infidel, “the mor- 
al law.” ’ 

‘Well what do you think of it?” asked the elder. 

*[ will tell you what I used to think,” answered 
infidel. ‘1 supposed that Moses was the leader of a 
horde of banditti; that having a strong mind, he ac- 
quired great influence over superstitious people; and 
that on Mount Sinai, he played off some sort of fire- 
works to the amazement of his ignorant followers, who 
imagined, in their mingled fear and superstition, that 
the exhibition was supernatural. 

“But what do you think now?” interposed the el- 
der. 

“I have been looking,” said the infidel “into the na- 
ture of that law. I have been wying to see whether I 
cau add anything to it, or take anything from it, so as 
to make it better. Sir lL cannot. Itis perfect.” 

“ The first commandment,” continued he, * directs us 
to make the Creator the object of our supreme love and 
reverence. That is right. If he be our Creator Pre- 
server, aud supreme Benefactor, we ought to treat him, 
and none other as such. The second forbids idolatry. 
That certainly is right. The third forbids profaneness, 
The fourth fixes a time for religious worship. If there 
be a God, he ought surely to be worshipped. It is suit- 
able that there should be an outward homage, signifi- 
cant of our inward regard. If God be worshipped, it 
is proper that some time should be set apart for that 
purpose, when all may worship him, harmoniously and 
without interruption. One day in seven is certainly not 
too much; and I do not know that itis too little. The 
fifth defines the peculiar duties arising from the family 
relations. Injuries to our neighbors are then classified 
by the moral law. They are divided into offences 
agaiust life, chastity, property, and character. And,” 
said lie applying a legal idea with legal acuteness, “I 
notice that the greatest offence in each class is express- 
ly forvidden. ‘Thus the greatest injury to life is murder ; 
to chastity, adultry; to property theft; to character, 
perjury. Now the greater oflences must include the less 
of the same kind. Murder must include every injury 
to life; adultery every injury to purity, and so of the 
rest. And the moral code is closed and perfected, by a 
command forbidding every improper desire in regard to 
our neighbor. 

** | have been thinking,” he proceeded, “where did 
Moses get that law ? 1 have read history : the Egyptians 
and the adjacent nations were idolaters; so were the 
Greeks and Romans; and the wisest and best Greeks 
or Romans never gave acode of morals like this.— 
Where did Moses get this law, which surpasses the wis- 
dom and philusophy of the wmostevlightened ages? He 
lived at a period comparatively barbarous, but he has 
given a law, in which the learning and sagacity of all 
subsequent time can detect no flaw. Where did he 
get it? He could not have soared so far above his age, 
as to have devised it himself. I am satisfied where he 
did obtain it. Itcame down from heaven. I am con 
vinced of the truth of the religion of the Bible.” 

The infidel,—infidel no longer,—remained to his death 
\a firm believet in the truth of Christianity. He lived 
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several year after this conversation ; about three I be- 
He continued to pursue the study of the Bible, 


his views of the Christian religion expaudiug and grow- ies 
An oath! gaged at, as well as to give religious instruction to those 


lieve. 


ing correct. Profaneness was abandoned. 
was now as offensive to him as it was familiar before. 


ducted the school, to give instruction to the indigent 
children who were kept from regular school by the em- 
ployment which their necessities obliged them to be en- 





| of better circumstances, Hacker came to Ephrata in 


When his former gay companions use oue, he habitually | the year 1739, and it is presamed that the Sabbath 


reproved them. | 
folly aud want of meauing, and said that he could nev- 
er imagine before, how paioful profane language must 
be to a Christian. But did he become a sincere disci- 
ple of Christ? He always expressed great doubt upon 
that point. He could hope for nothing from the world 
and he was afraid that he might choose other pleasures 
from that circumstance, without a radical change of 
feeling. 

I learned these particulars, a few years since, from 
one of the parties. ‘The lapse of time may have caus- 
ed some immaterial variation, but L believe no other.— 
I have endeavored to be more thau substantially correct 
and have therefore left many important ideas uuexpand- 
ed, as I understood them to oceur in the aciual con- 
versation. 

Let the reader meditate on this history, for it is be- 
lieved tu be rich in practical! instruction. ‘The main 
thought is this, that the moral law is a monument—a 
sublime monument,—of the great moral transaction at 
Sinai, at the delivery of the ten commandments. But 
Jet him mark also the species of unbelie!, the practical 
temper inspired by disease the lingering nature of the 


complaint, the judicious advice an' kind attention of 


the Christian elder, the beauccius arrangement of Provi- 
dence by which these concurred, the excellence of the 
moral law as explained and feit, and the glorous refor- 
ming power of the Bible. 





s 


Q S. 
Abbot's Rel. Mag. 





Earty Sunpay Scuoon in Pennsybvania. 


The American Baptist of the 20th ult. contains a 
letter to the Rev. Dr. Brantly, dated Eplirata, Laucas- 
ter conaty, Peun. Feb. 3, 1835, in which the writer 
(Wm. M. Fabnestock, M. D.) makes tie following 
statement. 

To Robert Raikes is, certainly, due the eredit of 
having projected and successfully introduced the pres- 
ent general system of Sabbath school instruction. His 
attention was attracted to the subject in the year 17281, 
and, by his devotion, was soon introduced into common 
use among all denominations of Protestant Christians. 
Yet it may be interesting to the friends of the cause in 
this hemisphere, to learn, that a Sabbath school was in 
successful operation, in thiscounty, between thirty and 
forty years before the first school was opened by Mr. 
Raikes. It was instituted some time between the years 


He remousirated with them upon its| school was commenced soon after he took up his resi- 


dence among them. After the battle of Brandywine in 
bn revoluuionary war, the. Sabbath-school room, , with 
| others, was given up for a hospital, which was occupied 
| as such for a long time ;_ and the school was never alter- 
/ wards resumed. 
| {have ascertained from an aged brother (72 years,) 
| Thomas Davis, whu now resides in Chester county, 
that he went to the Sabbath school in Ephrata, and 
that he was about twelve or thirteen years of age when 
it was discontinued ; which corresponds with theabove ; 
makiug it terminate in 1777; four years before Robert 
Raikes first gathered the children together in the suburbs 
of the city of Gloucester, for the purpose of Sabbath 
schvol instruction, which has proved to be such an in- 
ealeulable blessing to the whole human family. 
S. S. Jour. 
“JESUS WEPT.” 

What a touching idea does this shori text convey 
of the melting tenderness and warm affection of our 
compassionate Saviour. He wept, because the tomb 
had shrouded his friend from his sight, though he knew 
that at the sound of his all quickening voice, the icy 
fetters viiich bound him would be broken, and he 
would walk forth to life, light and liberty. 

Let the votaries of a chilling philosophy stifle eve- 
ry warm and tender emotion until the, have no lon- 
ger any to stifle; let apathy and selfisimess take en- 
tire possession of their souls; let them look on the 
dying agonies of a friend without sympathy ; and 
follow him to his lonely grave without tears—but 
such a revolling system shall not come nigh me, since 
the Saviour of a lost world has exhibited, in his holy 
and blessed life, all its lovely charities in their high- 
est perfection, being without sin. He not only per- 
mits us to weep when friends depart, but has himself 
consecrated the tears we shed, by weeping at the grave 
of Lazarus. But though we sorrow, it must be in 
submission; our grief must be calm and subdued, 
like that of the Saviour. We may often go to their 
graves to weep, but the spot should be chiefly precious 
to us, because there we may hold more tender and 
intimate communion with Him, who has hallowed the 














1740 aud '47,—the exact period cannot be ascertained, 
—but it flourished many years and was attended with 
some remarkable consequences. It produced an anx- 
ious inquiry among the juvenile population who atteud- 
ed the school, which soon displayed itself, in what is 
now termed a revival of religion. The scholars, who 
also attended the regular day school, were found meet- 
ing together daily, between school hours, to pray and 
exhort one another. On this discovery, a temporary 


graves by his presence, has now the keys of death, 
and with his mighty arm will surely anlock the prison 
house in which our loved cnes repose. Oh, to what 
high and heavenly hopes has he begotten us again by 
his gospel !—ELver since the day in which he raised 
Lazarus from the dead, have his followers had the 
piedge and assurance, that in the morning of the res- 
urrection, they, with their friends, shall be raised to 
the life immortal. 





room was provided, where they met regularly twice a 
day, under the superintendence of one of the brethren. 
The excitement increased to excess, and the pastor 
Betssex, considering ita zeal not aceording to knowl- 
edge, discouraged the building of a house for meetings 
separate from the society, which had been commenced 
and partly under way. The materials for the house 
were provided, as is recorded in the minutes of the so- 
ciety, in the year 1749. ' 

Ludwig Hacker, who was the projector, was the 


teacher of the common school, in Ephrata, and who, 
in union with some of the brethren of the society, con- 





Let us, then, when weeping over the grave of a 
beloved friend, 

** When from his voice, his hand, his smile, 
Divides us but a little while,” 


comfort ourselves with the thought of the blending 


compassion of our Great High Priest, who is touched 
with the feelings of our infirmities. 

it wrong to weep, for ‘ Jesus wept.’ 
us humble ourselves under his chastening hand, feel- 
ing that his tenderness never would have permitted’ 


Let us not feel 
Above all, let 
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him to afflict us, had he not seen that we greatly need- 
ed correction. Let us pray that the death of friends 
may bind our hearts more closely to him who is the 
resurrection and the life. Let us resolve, through 
his grace assisting, that we will no longer cling so 
closely to the perishing things of earth, but cleave 
more entirely, in body, soul, and spirit, to him, who, 
if we are faithful unto death, will finally give us a 
crown of life-—ZLondon Home Miss, Mag. 





Our views with regard to pure wine are, that the Bi- 
ble sanctions its moderate use—that there can be co im- 
morality in such use, under certain circumstauces ; but 
in our present condition, with the fact that pure wine 
is fatal to the recovery of the drunkard, because it iu- 
toxicates, oiten forms the appetite for stronger drinks in 
the temperate, and its use by the rich, hinders the poor 
from uniting with temperance societies—that all, or 
nearly all the wine in this country is almost a vile com- 
pound. ‘These are the reasons why we urge abstinence 
from all wine. We think the time is fully come when 


all shou!d say as Paul said in the }4th ehapter of Ro- | 


mans, 2/st verse ;—* It is good neither to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine, nor avy thing whereby thy brother stum- 
bieth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 

Temp. Recorder. 





Finishiine up THe work.—We have now to finish 
up our work; we aim at vothing short of freeing our 
land from intemperance, no matter from what cause.— 
The great leader, ardent spirit, who has been the geu- 
eralisimo, has many subordinates equally formidable 
and more subtle. He has met with a severe check, and 
he hides his bead ; but he is not entirely down, he re- 
tires only for a season with the hope that his numerous 
subalterns may regain what he has lost and enable him 


to mount his death car again and gratify his insaitate ap- | 


petite for the soul and bodies of God's creatures, by 
crushing under his chariot wheels thousands of victims, 
where formerly le only destroyed hundreds, aud this 
will be the case unless we watch these subordinates aud 
place the innocent and the unwary on their guard against 
their insidvous attack. Let us, now that the great mis- 
ehief maker has been discovered, his practices laid bare, 
his wicked deeds made known, his trial before the coun- 
try had, aud he found wanting, test, all his numerous 
aids by the same rule that has opened our eyes to his 
power, to destroy. We shall find thac he relied on the 
substance aleohol to send to an untimely and dishon- 


the same substance which is contained in wine, 
cider, beer, &c. &c. is capable of sending the like num- 
ber to a drunkard’s doom, should ardent spirit be eutire- 
ly abolished from the country. Be not deceived, fel- 
low citizens, let not the enemy steal in upon us while we 
are unawares, let us be ready for him: whenever he ap- 
pears, no matter in what shape or under what disguise, 
letus meet him as our enemy, as the enemy of our 
children and of the humam race.—ib. 





African Colonization—The brig Rover sailed 
fiom New Orleans for Liberia, on the 4th inst., with 
seventy-one emigrants, all from the State of Misssis- 
sippi, except three, who were from New Orleans. It 
is said, that, for intelligence, useful knowledge, moral 
‘vorth, and property, thes? emigrants are superior to 
any company heretofore sent to the colony. They 
are also well acquainted wiil the nature of the coun- 
try to which they are going, having learn from their 
friends, Gloster Simpson, and Archy Moore, minis- 


| aged SU. 





ored grave 50,000 of our population yearly, and that} 


|ing the Colony of Liberia fur themselves, all the ad- 
| vantages to be obtained from emigration. 

| Anumber of the free people of color of New Or 

jleans have signified their intention shortly to emigrate; 
among them a man of excellent character, said to be 
worth from twenty to thirty thousand dollars, 

The emigrants from Kentucky, which were to have 
gone in this vessel, did not arrive intime. They will 
probably go ia the vessel which will carry out re 
tured Africans, noticed some time ago.—National In- 
telligencer. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS: 


From a statistical table then before it, the Salem 
Gazette remarks that the denomination of Catholics 
vin the United States, is about 500,000, or about one 
‘twenty-eighth part of our population, The Calvin- 
jistic Baptists is numbered at 2,743,433, nearly one 
|sixih part of our population, on the supposition that 
the United States embrace fourteen millions within 
jtheir borders. The Methodist Episcopal Church is 
| set down at 2,600,000, more than one seventh part of 
our population. The Presbyterian General Assem- 
| bly is estimated at 1,800,000, or one-eighth of our 
|pepulation. The Congregational Orthordox are 
| reckoned at 1,260,000, one-twelfth part. The Pro- 
ltestant Episcopal is rated at 600,000, and the Uni- 
versalists number 500,000, about the same as the 
Catholics. 








|= 
| Obituary. 
‘*Man giveth up the ghost, and whereis he?’ 


a Se 


DIED. 

In this city, on the 2d inst., Mrs. Harriet Norton, 
wife of Mr. Harvey Norton, aged 29 years. 

In this city on the 31st ult., a son of Joel K. Post, 
}aged 5 years. 

In this city, on the Gth inst. Mrs. Maria Green, 

Same day, a child of Mr. J. Giay, aged 2 
Same day, a child of Mr. George Thompson, 
aged 2 years. On the 7th inst. a child of Dr. Bam- 
ford, aged 10 yrs. 6 months. Same day, a grand child 
of Mr. William A. ‘Thompson, aged 3 years. 

In this city, on the 7th inst. Capt. Srernen Trow- 
BRIDGE, aged 88, 

At Berlin, on the 3d inst., Miss Emily Hart, aged 





years. 


30. 
In New York, on Saturday, 28th ult., after a short 
but painful illness, Mr. Jedediah Hull, in the 56 year 
of his age. 

In Albany, on the 26th ult., Nathaniel Rossiter, 
Esq., aged 73, formerly of Connecticut. 

In Hartford, Mr. Nathan Ruggles, aged 61. 

At Torrngford, Henry Milo Watson, only child of 
Milo Watson, aged 18 months. 

In New York, of apoplexy, Joel Post, aged 67. 

In Washington City, 3d inst., in the 6th year of 
his age, Andrew Jackson, son of Amos Kendall Esq. 

In N. York, on Saturday evening, George Beale, 
Esq. 

in Torrington, Miss Esther, daughter of Rev. Al- 
exander Gillet, aged 49. 
In New York, on Saturday morning, after a linger- 





ters of the gospel, who lately returned from a visit to 
Africa, whither they went for the purpose of examin- 


ing illness, in the 47th year of his age, Thomas A. 


Ronalds. 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 


Why should you bid me stay? 
When day is coming, would you think to keep 
The waveler from his home—to pine aud weep 
And long to be away? 
And when the soul doth spring 
To seek its bewer home, O could ye bind 
With earthly fetters the expanding mind, 
And check its soaring wing! 


I cannot close my eyes, 

And drag my ardent aspirations dow 

From the bright hope aud everlasting crowd 
That wait me in the skies. 
Not for an earthly love, 

Can I the purer love of heaven forego, 

Nor give up for the Church of God below, 
His holier Chureh above 


Todie! this is not hard; 
It is not hard to leave a world like this, 
And soar away into the world of bliss, 
And meet the great reward! 
But it is hard to strive 
With earth’s allurements—to subdue the soul— 
To keep the heart, and the whole life control— 
Oh, it is hard to live' 
And yet, if it were given 
To train these little nurslings of my care, 
To mould their thoughts, to teach them words of 
prayer, 
And lead them up to heavea— 
I could awhile remain, 
And guide them on their doubtful way, 
Shape straight their path, or if their feet should 
stray, 
Lead Sodk the lost again. 
But there’s a better Guide, 
Who will not fail them when my eyes grow dim, 
And I ean safely trust them all with Him, 
He who himself was tried ! 
How sweet is my release ; 
My Saviour robbed the grave of its alarm, . 
And leaning on his everlasting arm, 
I can depart in peace. 


MODE OF ADMITTING MEMBERS IN 
ENGLAND, 


The mode of admitting members into the Indepen- 
dent, or Congregational Churches of England, is, I 
believe very nearly and generally as follows: Per- 
sons wishing to join, make application to the pastor ; 
if he is satisfied of their worthiness, he gives their 
names to the Deacons, whose office answers very much 
to the Elders of the American Presbyterian Church, 
and invites them to make acquaintance with those can- 
didates, for the purpose of acquiescing or disappro- 
ving ; the pastor and deacons theu confer and deter- 
mine ; next, at a regular’church meeting, the names 
—_—_—_—_—__—___— 








of the persons approved by the pastor and deacons 
are proposed—or as we say in America, propounded 
—and. remain over for a month, or to the next com- 
munion, at which time, if there be no objection, or 
rather, 1 should say, at the Church meeting immedi- 
ately previous to the communion, a day or two before, 
they are oublicly received. 

The form of reception is various. More common- 
ly; I believe, letters from the candidates, if they are 
not too numerons, expressing their views and feelings 
are read to the church, and a final vote taken on their 
admission ; at which time, if approved, they are for- 
mally introduced by the pastor: I have never known 
a case of admission by the public acknowledgement 
of articles of faith and covenant, as is the general 
practice with the American Presbyterians and Con- 
Cn ep This is considered too formidable a 
trial of feeling here; end very many object to the 
mode of feeling introduced by letters, as it is an easy 
way of getting in for those who would not be consider- 
ed desirable members, and keeps back many worthy 
persons, to whom even this seems objectionable, com- 
pared with the easier modes of the church of England; 
Some even shrink from having their names mention- 
ed in public for such a purpose.’ How far this is be- 
ing ** ashamed of Christ before men,” is a matter for 
the conscience of the persons concerned. Generally 
speaking, the modes of admission into churches in 
England are easier for the feelings of candidates, and 
their relation is held more loose, than in churches of 
the same name in America. 


[London Cerrespondent of the N. Y. Obs. 





The Empty Places in Heaven.—“ I hear,” said a fine 
lady to Dr. Bengel, “I hear that you are a prophet: 
Now pray tell me if there are special places in heaver 
for people of quality?”—“ I am no prophet,’ replied 
he, ** yet I cannot deny that God has given me somé 
light in his revealed word, agreeably to which I can tell 
you, that there certainly are such special places. But 
alas! they are little used; as you will fd frouy Matt 
xix. 24; and 1 Cor. i. 26.” 





NOTICE. 
A meeting of the Sabbath School Union of Derby, 
Humphreysville, Oxford, Woodbridge and Bethany, 
will be holden at the Congregational meeting-house io 
Woodbridge on Wednesday the 22d day of instant at 
half past 10 o'clock, A. M. ‘ 
Jorn Waite, Secretary. 

Humphreysville, 10th April; 1835. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Nineteenth Anniversary of the American Bible 
Society will be held in New-York on the 14th day of 
May next, commencing precisely at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Delegates from Auxiliary Societies will meet the Board 
of Managers on the day preceding, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 





at the Society’s House, No. 115 Nassau-street. 











Tams— To city subscribers, delivered, $250, in advance. To mail subscribers, $2 in advance; $2 50, if not 





id in three months 


Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will be allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per cent, 
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